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REVEREND SIR, 


1. flattered myſelf that the proceedings 
4 of the aſſociations in Yorkſhire, and other 
counties would have been conſigned to everlaſt- 
ing oblivion. I feel a full and irreſiſtible con- 
viction in my own mind that the evils com- | 
plained of were greatly exaggerated, and that | 1 
the remedies propoſed for thoſe Which exiſt, were 
viſionary. ing 20 | 
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Whatever difference there is in rank and for- ow 
tune, I beg leave to inform you that I bring to | 
this enquiry a mind equally independent with | 
your own, that the ſubje& of Repreſentation has | " 
engaged my ſerious attention for many years, and 
that amidft the various changes of adminiſtration 
which have happened, my opinion has been in- 
variably the ſame. 


- -, % 


What may appear to you paradoxical, all the 
accounts of elections in counties and boroughs, | 
which I could ever collect, the whole hiſtory of i 
all the proceedings of all the aſſociations, and [ 
B the 


— 


r 


— w . 


111 


the hiſtory of boroughs lately publiſhed in three 
volumes oftavo, have confirmed me in a perſua- 


ſion that every change would be more than uſe- 
leſs. 


We are ſo much accuſtomed to the cant of 
wiſe and enlightened and liberal as epithets applied 


to a certain deſcription of men, that I will incur 


the charge of egotiſm ſooner than uſe a language 
ſo often d b eafily PRION to the floier 
ur ſes of part 
porppl@of parey. 
Ir would: 1 1 in choſe 9 5 5 
think it right to extend the privilege of ſuffrage, 
to reſign their own influence in boroughs, and to 
afford that latitude for which hoy contend. / 


Many abs you have aſſumed as a Karben 
propoſition that every ſubject of this kingdom 
having a claim to life and liberty as well as to 


the produce of his labour, ſnould, of conſequence, 


have a right to vote for a repreſentative. 


That ſuch a right was once exerciſed cannot 
be denied. But the eighth of Henry VI. c. 7, 
will ſnew you why that right in county elections 
"Was gg os to freeholders of a certain deſcrip- 
. I appeal to the Preamble of that act, I 


appeal 


1 


appeal to your own knowledge of conteſted elec - 


tions, and wall fairly aſk you whether from the 
melancholy inſtances of human depravity, which 
thoſe elections exhibit, it be not deſirable that the 
right ſhould only be conferred on thoſe who will 
exerciſe it with propriety, with decency, and in 
peace. Much tumult and riot, much idleneſs 
and ebriety would be avoided, the manufactures 
and the agriculture of the kingdom would be 
attended to without interruption. 


If you conſult the diſintereſted inhabitants of 


thoſe Boroughs, in which the election is confined 


to a few principal burgeſſes, they will add their 


fulleſt reſtimony in favour of this delegated truſt, 
They- will congratulate themſelves and their 
neighbours, upon being exempt from all the evils 


of a riotous mob, and from many of the evils of 
party rancour. 


But why ſo much clamour againſt delegated 
power in elections? Does the merit of a candi- 
date depend upon the number of thoſe who elect 
him? Do not ten men frequently act better than 
ten thouſand? Are not fewer than eight hundred 


appointed in this kingdom to legiſlate for more 


than eight millions? If merit depend upon num- 
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bers, we mult condemn the Grenville act itſelf, 


an act confeſſedly wiſe, and ere to the free- 
dom * n 


I. Abe hiltorian of the ha when he did 
not find proprietors, often found men, whom he 


ſtiled patrons, but whom he wiſhed to have con- 


ſidered as exerciſing tyranny over the electors of 
certain places. 


But this patronage, in many inſtances, i is owing 
to vicinity, to ancient connexion ; in others it is 
neither hereditary nor quite perſonal, for the next 
election may produce a change. 


But ridicule, fatire, and invective know no 
bounds when directed againſt boroughs com- 


monly called roten. The people indeed are 


ealily perſuaded that when a Lord or an opulent 
commoner can nominate members, their immu- 
nities are in imminent danger. 


But why is it aſſumed that ſuch perſons muſt 
always act with ſiniſter and corrupt intentions ? 
Why muſt we ſuſpect that every one who wears a 
coronet, or who poſleſſes a large eſtate, will 
trample upon the rights of his fellow ſubjects ? 
If the government be overturned, the largeſt pro- 

prietor 


3 
1 


FL ds 7] 


-prietor muſt be the greateſt ſufferer.” Another 


point is taken for granted which is by no means 
true, that thoſe, who accept the nomination of a 
noble or opulent proprietor, are, as to their par- 
liamentary conduct, under his direction. With- 


out pretending to an univerſal knowledge of the 
- preſent Houſe of Commons, I would undertake 
to diſprove the point, and I would undertake to 
prove that were ſuch a yoke impoſed upon ſome 
gentlemen I perſonally know, it would be ſpurned. 
I might perhaps go much farther, and ſhew that 


parties thus connected have frequently voted at 
particular times, and others almoſt n in 
oppoſition to each other. 


There is ſo much delicacy in being either the 


accuſer or even the panegyriſt of living characters, 


that I muſt leave every cool and di ſpaſſionate man 


to do that for himſclf, which no one will undertake 
for him. Let him examine the liſt of members 


returned for the laſt fifty or ſixty years, let him 
compare thoſe who have been returned under 
influence, and thoſe who have been returned at 
popular elections. He will find many of the for- 
mer who have deſerved great praiſe, he will find 
many of the latter who have not eſcaped juſt cen- 
ſure. He will find that the members for Old 
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- Sarum haue been as reſpectable as the members 


oak Middleſex or ne 


| He muſt 1 in | all . make allowances for hu- 


man infirmity, and he muſt not eſteem it always 
virtuous to have oppoſed, nor always vicious to 
have ſupported, adminiſtration. He muſt remem- 
ber that other paſſions, beſides the deſire of honour 
or profit, will gain aſcendancy. The love of po- 


pularity is as often fatal to integrity as the love of 


gain. The moroſe philoſopher feels as much 
pride as the moſt ambitious ſtateſman, 


Sir Robert Walpole's ſyſtematical corruption 
has almoſt paſſed into a proverb. Succeeding 
times have done him that juſtice which his con- 
temporaries denied him. His averſion to war 
was founded upon the real intereſt of the nation, 
and his propoſed regulations in the exciſe were 
ſimilar to thoſe which have now taken place. 


The evils of ſmuggling which theſe regulations 


have, comparatively ſpeaking, done away, are 
more numerous than is generally imagined. 
Smugglers are a ſpecies of thieves and banditti, 
and it is much more fatal to corrupt the morals, 
than it is to 1njure the property, of the nation. 


Fifty years ago, Sir Robert Walpole was ſuppoſed 


to 


Co J 
to be ſheltered againſt impeachment, and the 
| gen of it has 3 not 1 ape. 


"Without the leaſt intention to depreciate here- 
ditary honours, and hereditary property, I cannot 
but think it of infinite ſervice to the community 
that ſo many profeſſional men find their way into 
the Houſe of Commons. There are queſtions 
ariſing every day, to which theſe reſpective pro- 
fefſ ons furniſh proper ang adequate anſyers. 


Who can be more proper to aſſiſt in enafting 
new laws, than they. whoſe daily practice is to ex- 
amine, to explain, and bree the old? Who can 
judge of commercial queſtions ſo well as com- 
mercial gentlemen? Who can aſſiſt in the regula- 
tions of the army and the navy ſo well as thoſe who 
have been engaged in the ſervice of their country. 


An invidious diſtinction is ſometimes made 
between a gentleman and a profeſſional man, and 
we have been often told that the former will ſpeak 
more to the purpoſe than the latter. 


The truth is, that when che latter ſees and 
points out difficulties which have eſcaped the 
former, he is charged with too minute an attention 
to technical diſtinction, and is ſuppoſed wantonly 

B 4 to 
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to impede the courſe of buſineſs. That logical 
differences ſhould: be much out of faſhion with 
ſuperficial minds, is no wonder, but to theſe 
differences we owe much of the excellence of 
our laws, and much of the prudence and impar- 


tiality wich which n are nn and « exe- 
cuted. r Sap: ala 2,01... we 


1 — 
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1Whoor tas ariended: our courts of juſtiee, 
or our ſehate, will remember with ſingular ſatiſ- 
faction the elocution of the lawyers, and though 
he may not give them the excluſive merit of ora- 
rory, yet he will find bur few A er uy 


preferable, 10 t. ag bas. 
On e 1100 sse 7 IT 


That every one is pleaſed with the ornaments 
of ſpeech will be readily admitted, but even theſe 
may be introduced with too much profuſion. 
Subſtantial knowledge is the beſt remedy againſt 
ſuch an extreme, and ſubſtantial knowledge is 
-generally found in the greateſt: abundance among 
thoſe Who have had the greateſt intereſt in ac- 
quiring it. He, generally ſpeaking, will be bet- 
ter informed who makes it his buſineſs to gain 
information than he, who makes it only his | 
amuſement; he who reſides in the metropolis, and 

more eſpecially he who bears the burden and 
hear of the day, in Wellgpinſter hall, has an infi- 
nite 


L 1 
mite advantage over him, who ſpends much of 
his time in faſhionable circles, or in rural retire- 
ment. Ae 


We are told that advantage and promotion 
are conſtantly in the minds of profeſſional men, 


and that if their attainments be ever ſq reſpecta- 


ble, their integrity will be ſacrificed to their in- 
tereſt. * LS un 


4 A 
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It is not conſidered that there are, and there 
always have been, ſome lawyers in oppoſition, as 
well as on the ſide of adminiſtration, that the 
political line of conduct in many was adopted 
long before they became ſenators, that if they be 
eminent in their profeſſion they enjoy conſider- 
able emoluments and a kind of independence 
much ſuperior to many country gentlemen, and 
that many country gentlemen themſelves have 
favours to afk, and objects to obtain, which occa- 
fionally render them obſequious to the miniſter, 


There is an advantage in admitting lawyers 
into the Houſe of Commons, of which ſuperticial 
obſervers are not aware. If it be true that in 
courts of juſtice thoſe caſes are beſt determined 
which have been moſt fully argued, it. may by 
parity of reaſon be preſumed that the Houſe will 
k decide 
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decide beſt after hearing all that can be ſaid on 
each ſide of the queſtion. By the way, it ap- 
pears to me that the Houſe of Lords is much 
benefited by having the two Chief juſtices incor- 
hinted with them. | 
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It is faid, that iy aſſiſtance a the ns in 
the Upper Houſe, and of Counſel in the Lower, 
will command all the neceſſary legal aſſiſt- 
ance. 
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Bodies of men, like individuals, are not always 
aware of their own wants, and their own danger. 
Many are in want of a phyſician, who go about 
with all the confidence of being healthy and vigo- 


Lawyers may be conſidered as ſo many ſtate 
phyſicians, vigilant in guarding againſt preſent 
and future evils, vigilant too in checking the 
preſumption of adventurous and conceited em- 
Piricks. 


If no man could find his way into the Houſe 
of Commons, who was not connected with the 
electors of any particular place, many uſeful 

members both in the profeſſion of the law, and 
in other profeſſions would be excluded. 
There 


1 11 J 
There are, moreover, many independent gen- 
. tlemen of no profeſſion, who would never at- 
tempt to go into parliament, if they were to ſuf- 
fer the perſecution of a popular canvaſs. This 
perſecution does not end with the poll. The 
numberleſs and abſurd ſolicitations, the imper- 
tinence and inſolence of many borough electors 
are intolerable, Of one it was ſaid what is 


true of others, that the repreſentatives muſt buy 
ſnuff for their conſtituents, 


I feel no conſternation from the return of the 
ſons and brothers of peers. The oppoſition of 
party in each houſe, together with the notoriety 
of their proceedings, is a greater ſecurity againſt 
tyranny and oppreſſion, than the check of elected 
upon hereditary ſenators. How many peers owe 
their preſent eminence in cheir own houſe to their 
former attendance in the Houſe of Commons? 
Habits of legiſlation, like other habits, are beſt 
acquired in the early part of life, and ſo many 
ſources of information upon every intereſting 
topick are now opened, that the youngeſt may 
profit by the labours of the others, if they have 
modeſty and diligence ſufficient to 1 
them. 


The 


{ ae J 


.T he example of our anceſtors. is ſtrongly, 
pleaded on. this ſubject of parliamentary reform. 
But they were not ſcrupulous as to extent of diſ- 
trict, or the number of electors. The largeſt 
county ſent the ſame number of repreſentatives 
with the ſmalleſt.—In the diſtant days of imagi- 
nary purity, the knights of the ſhire looked down 
with contempt upon the burgeſſes, who in their 
turn relinquiſhed their charge as ſoon as they had 
voted the ſupplies. In thoſe halcyon days too, 
we have an inſtance of two burgeſſes being re- 
Ut ghd i. > Ln UII 
© Andrew Marvel is mentioned with diſtin- 
guiſhed honour as being the laſt who received 
pay from his conſtituents. Where will you find 
ir | quads to make this a precedent of 
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Buri it will be found that much of the clamour 
againſt unequal repreſentation ariſcs from one of 
the groſſeſt errors, of which the perverſneſs of man 
can be guilty, it is an error of modern patriotiſm, 
calculated indeed to ſerve electioneering purpoſes, 
and to flatter the people; in a word, it is the error 
which has degraded a ſenator in the Houſe of 
Commons from the dignified character of a guar- 
dian of all the rights of all the people, to the 


- petty minion of a ſmall diſtrict. 


As 


( 13 1 
As the removal of this error will be of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to prove the futility of modern 


ſchemes of reformation, I ſhall cite reſpectable 
authorities, authorities, the weight of which it will 
never be in the power of aſſociators or reformers 
of any deſcription to diminiſh, authorities, which 
will be quoted with reſpect, when all the aſſocia- 
tors in this kingdom ſhall have ſunk into ob- 
livion. 


Mr. Plowden, in his Jura Anglorum, a book of 
infinite merit, gives the following extract from 
Blackſtone's Commentaries—< Every member, 
ce though choſen by one particular diſtri, when 
<« elected and returned, ſerves for the whole realm, 
for the end of his coming thither is not par- 
ce ticular but general, not barely to advantage his 
e conſtituents, but the commonwealth, to adviſe 
« his majeſty (as appears by the writ of ſummons) 
* decommuni conſilio ſuper negotiis quibuſdam 


* arduis & urgentibus regem ſtatum & defenſi- 
* onem regni Angliæ & Eecleſiæ Anglicanæ con- 


ec cernentibus, and therefore he is not bound 
* like a deputy in the united provinces, to con- 
« ſult with, or take the advice of any of his conſti- 
« tuents upon any particular points, unleſs he him- 
« ſelf think it proper and prudent ſo to do.” 
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To the ſame purport De Lolme. 

© Thoſe deputies, though ſeparately elected, 
edo not ſolely repreſent the town or county that 
« ſends them, as is the caſe with the deputies of the 
« United Provinces of the Netherlands, or of the 
T * SwiſsCantons, but when they are once admitted, 
cc they reprefent the whole body of the nation.” 


On the third of November, 1774, Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke gave the following reaſons for not 
obeying the dictates of his conſtituents : 


« Certainly, Gentlemen, it ought to be the 
« happineſs and glory of a repreſentative to live 
ce in the ſtricteſt union, the cloſeſt correſpondence, 
te and the moſt unreſerved communication with 
ce his conſtituents. Their wiſhes ought to have 
« great weight with him, their opinion high re- 
& ſpect, their buſineſs unremitted attention. It 
ce js his duty to ſacrifice his repoſe, his pleaſures, 
ce his ſatisfaction to theirs, and above all, ever 
« and in all caſes to prefer their intereſt to his 
& own. But his unbiaſſed opinion, his mature 
te judgment, his enlightened conſcience he ought 
ce not to ſacrifice to you, to any men, to any ſet 
« of men living theſe he does not derive from 
your pleaſure, no, nor from the law and the 


te conſtitution they are a truſt from Providence, 
« for 


11 
te for the abuſe of which he is deeply anſwerable. 
i Your repreſentative owes you not only his in- 
te duſtry, but his judgment, and he betrays, in- 
te ſtead of ſerving you, if he ſacrifices it to your 
« opinion. 


60 My worthy colleague ſays, his will ought to 
« be ſubſervient to yours. If that be all, the 
« thing is innocent. If government were a mat- 
« ter of will on any fide, yours without queſtion 
« ought to be ſuperior. But government and 
« legiſlation are matters of reaſon and judgment, 
« and not of inc:lination; and what fort of reaſon 
te jg that in which determination precedes the diſ- 
ce cuſſion, in which one ſet of men deliberate, 
te and another decide, and when thoſe who form 
ce the concluſion are three hundred miles diſtant 
* from thoſe who hear the argument? 


To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; 
© that of conſtituents is a weighty and reſpectable 
« opinion, which a repreſentative ought always 
ce to rejoice to hear, and which he ought always 
© moſt ſeriouſly to conſider. But authoritative in- 


e ſtructions, mandates iſſued, which the member is 


ce bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote 
« and to argue for, though contrary to the clear- 
ce eſt conviction of his judgment and conſcience, 
ce theſe are things utterly unknown to the laws of 


«c the 
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te take of the whole order. and honour of our 


. * conſtirution. 8 al 11 3 
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« Parliament is not a congreſs of ambaſſadors 
from different and hoſtile intereſts, which in- 
te tereſts each muſt, maintain as an agent and ad- 
tt yocate againſt other agents and advocates, but 
e parliament is a deliberative aſſembly of one 
cc nation with ene intereſt, that of the whole. 
ce You chooſe a member indeed, but when you 
* have choſen him, he is not a member of Briſ- 
ce tol, but a member of parliament. If the lo- 
cc cal conſtituents ſhould have an intereſt, or 
cc form an opinion, evidently oppoſite to the real 
e good of the reſt of the community, the mem- 
ce ber of that place ought to be as far as any 
© other from any endeavour to give it effect.“ 


I 


Jo theſe let me add, 


Lord Percival's anſwer to the people of Weſt- 
minſter (ſee Burgh's Political nf vol. 
I. p. 182.) 


« Gentlemen, 


« You are welcome upon all occaſions, 
* and I look upon this 1 888 as a freſh 
ce inſtance 


( ww J 
< inſtance' of your friendſhip. As I: never 
© concealed my principles from you, ſo ] will ne- 
te yer depart from them. The only motives that 
« direct my conduct are the preſervation of the 
cc conſtitution of my country, the ſecurity of the 
« preſent Royal Family upon the throne, and the 
be common liberty of Europe. Theſe views 1 
« ſhall always think inſeparable. In the proſe- 
ce cution of them my judgment may, my heart 
« ſhall never, fail me. I remember on my part, 
cc that to your independent voice I owe my feat 
ce in parliament, on yours you will not forget that 
ce J ought to be independent there. When I dif- 
ce fer from your ſentiments, I ſhall do it with 
c great reluctance, and then only when I am 
« convinced that your trueft intereſt muſt extort it 
ce from me. In ſuch a caſe the crime is equal to 
te flatter, popularity, or to court power. It be- 
te comes me to reſpect both, but it is my duty to 
«follow neither, beyond thoſe limits which the cir- 
« cumſtancesof time, prudence, neceſſity, and che 
te public ſafety can alone Wen 


Were inſtructions to by ſent at all, they 
ſhould be ſent by the majority of conſtitu- 
ents, But the majority are-not proper judges. 
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The greateſt part of thoſe who compoſe the 


* multitude. (ſays De Lolme, p. 229) taken up 


ce with · the care of providing for their ſubſiſtence, 
<« have neither ſufficient leiſure, nor even (in con- 
ec ſequence of their imperfect education) the de- 
etc gree of information requiſite for functions of 
ce this kind. Nature, beſides, who is ſparing of 
«her gifts, has beſtowed upon only a few men 
*-an underſtanding capable of the complicated 
< reſearches of legiſlation, and as a ſick man 
« truſts to a phyſican, and a client to his lawyer, 
« ſo-the greateſt number of the citizens muſt 
ce truſt»to thoſe who have more abilities than 
«themſelves for the execution of things, which, 
« at the ſame. time that they ſo. materially con- 
e cern them, require ſo many - qualifications to 
95 ne them, with any degree of ſufficiency.“ 


1 . 


"To the 8 part of mankind, we may add 
a higher claſs, who read the publications of the 
day, who make a conſpicuous figure in ſpouting 
ſocieties, or are known by the name of coffee- houſe 
politicians, How happily theſe laſt were ridi- 
Wg d, G. A. Stevens we all remember. 


I N that many * the * mem- 
bers of your aſſociation were ſcarce equal to this 


5 claſs 


191 
claſs. It was fortunate for many of them that 10 
did not write. 


One of your firſt meetings opened with no fa- 
vourable ſymptom of moderation and good 
temper. A gentleman, as reſpectable in his pri- 
vate character as any one preſent, was hiſſed, 
and though the whole body muſt not be charged 
with the illiberal behaviour of a part, though the 
chairman reprobated ſuch behaviour, yet the dæ- 
mon of malignity had taken poſſeſſion of too 
many, among whom I could name an individual 
whoſe age and whoſe rn. rendered him! inex- 
cuſeable. „ ee 

->Diciagca my ac in Yorkſhire; I had fre- 
quent occaſion to lament the very great agitation 
diſcoverable in the moſt placid, the moſt ſocial, 
the moſt benevolent minds. To attempt to ar- 
gue was uſeleſs, the invidious names of courtiers, 
miniſterialiſts, and time-ſervers, were beſtowed 


upon many, who had, and who expected to have 


as little connexion with courts and miniſters as 
yourſelves. 


To record all the extravagances and exceſſes of 
private converſation in what a learned Counſel 
called the dog-days of your patriotiſm would be 
uncandid, At the ſame time I requeſt every 
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friend to the conſtitution and the peace of this 


country to be aſſured, that all pretendad Reformers 
aim at much more than they dare 40 a. 


_ "WF; 5 4 (ya); OILED 


bange e and your — were * out 
with -great freedom, and with an air of great im- 
portance. Let me remind you what Dr. Johnſon 
ſaid to the lady, Before you were ſo laviſh of 
ce your praiſe, you ſnould have conſidered whether 
it was worth herd Ii bone: 


80 | linle were you 3 with the 8 
of office, that you returned thanks to Mr. Juſtice 


Gould for an opinion, and you meant too an indi- 


rect reflection on the other judges. The citizens 
of London, indeed, exceeded you, for they offered 
hs freedom of che city in a gold box. 


Ut angie erg was ks 3 the time 
of the riots, and communicated with great confi- 
dence by many of your members, That the con- 


Aagration of Lord Mangfield's moet and M. S. was 
4 fortunate incident. 


You imputed the evils of the American war, to 


inequality of repreſentation and corruption. But 


in private converſation ſome of you were compelled . 
to — that the country gentlemen voted for it, 
amuſed 


[ 21 ] 
amuſed with the hope of a permanent reve- 
nue. 


Mankind are much influenced by events. The 
merits of the unfortunate diſpute are not now be- 
fore us. It is only a fact which I have to ſtate, 
that many reſpectable and diſintereſted indivi- 
duals out of the two Houſes, as well as in them, 
recommended coercive meaſures. 


In eſtimating the conduct of our ſenators, it is 
taken for granted that the intereſt of the miniſter 
muſt be diſtin from that of the people, whereas, 
when a miniſter's popularity is expiring, he 1s un- 
der the neceſſity of quitting the helm. 


Lou muſt excuſe what will appear to you a pa- 
radox, that the number which voted for Mr. 
Dunning's propoſition proved, that the influence of 
the Crown was not increaſing, but that it was dimi- 


niſhed, otherwiſe that number would have been 
much ſmaller, 


An independent ſpirit is ſo eſſential to the cha- 
racter of a good ſenator, that we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently praiſe thoſe gentlemen who diſdained the 
yoke which aſſociators endeavoured to impoſe. 


Requare 
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Requare nolo, liber ut non ſein mihi which 1 
will thus tranſlate; 


If my ſuffrage can't be free, 
St. Stephen's were a gaol to me. 


Sd 
4 * 


Mr. Laſcelles's letter to the freeholders of 
Yorkſhire, condemned as it was by the aſſociators, 
ſhall be preſented to the reader without com- 
ment. 


cc To the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of 
* We E or T'ork: 


cc Gentlemen. 


Ways have bad the honour to repreſent the county 
« « of Vork in hre ſucceſlive parliaments. I have 
ce heen diligent i in my attendance, and have per- 


CT formed my duty with a clear and unbiaſſed con- 


« ſcience, I have now an oppoſition declared 
& againſt me, for what reaſon I do not know, ex- 
cc cept that I am not diſpoſed to obey the dictates 
ce © of the aſſociators at York. I do not wiſh to 
cc © ſerve you upon ſuch terms. I will never go to 
« parliament in fetters, nor did I, nor ever will I 
cc diſguiſe my ſentiments, which all go to the ſup- 
as parts of the conſtitution both in church aud ſtate. 
cc I 


L 23 ] 


« J avow myſelf an enemy to tumult, ſedition, 
« and tebellion, and will never ſupport any but 
ce aBritiſh intereſt, Confiſtently with that Iam a 
ce friend to the people, and am determined to 
ce preſerve my independency, yielding neither to 
ce any influence of miniſters, or any clamours of 
ce a faction. 


ce Upon theſe principles I ſhould eſteem it a 
te high honour to be returned for this great 
ce county, and ſhall be thankful for your ſupport. 

« ] am, Gentlemen, &c.. 


«© EDWIN LASCELLES.” 


Whether it was puſillanimity or fear, or what- 
ever it was that induced Sir George Saville to at- 
rend a partial meeting called on purpoſe to rivet 
new ſhackles upon the intended repreſentative, he 
certainly ſhould not have been there. He was 
offering an indirect inſult, to that part of his con- 
ſtituents, who had been as ſanguine in his intereſt as 
they were in condemning the principles of the aſſo- 
ciators. It is not my deſign to argue how far he 
deſerved the general compliments of a ſtatue, but 
the guardians of his fame have ſelected, for remem- 
brance, ſomewhat unfortunately, his preſentation of 
a petition from Yorkſhire. The preſentation of a 
petition may be requiſite, but it is not meritorious, 
With 


Fg 
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With all its boaſted ſignatures, it was not the pe- 
tition of the majority, and the menaces with which 
it was preſented, approached very nearly to ſedi- 
tion. Inſinuations of danger, revolts, or tumults, 
are always hazardous, notwith/tanding the authority 
of ſome who modeſtly file themſelves the conflitutional 
ſociety, and the friends of the people, and of others who 
as modeſtly file themſelves Reformers. 


The mode, in which ſignatures to ſuch petitions 
are obtained, beggars all deſcription, and baffles 
all ridicule. Mandates are iſſued to tenants and 
dependent freeholders (the moſt zealous champions 
for pretended liberty, being themſelves moſt ty- 
rannical) and names are ſolicited by agents on 
market-days at the market-croſs. The allevia- 
tion of taxes is a palmary argument, and an expert 
penman will annex many names beſides his own, 
ſome real, and ſome fictitious. At beſt, on all 
ſuch occaſions, you attempt, to uſe Mr. Neckar's 
expreſſion, to give the people opinions without 
being able to give them knowledge.“ 


If Reformation were neceſſary, the aſſociators of 
Yorkſhire were, generally ſpeaking, very unequal 
to the office of Reformers. To moſt of them 7he 
poſt of bonour was a private ſtation. Many wanted 
knowledge, many wanted coolneſs and moderation. 

| To 
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To equaliſe repreſentation is a viſionary at- 
tempt. The ſuffrage of him who poſſeſſes forty 
ſhillings per annum is equal to his who has the 
largeſt eſtate, But can the influence be equal? 
I feel no alarm from the inequality. The great 
proprietor is better educated, is more indepen- 
dent, may have more enlarged ideas, and the 
zeal of his exertions for the ſafety of property, 
may increaſe in proportion to his private 
ſhare. 2 


It has been ſaid that no perſon ſhould vote in 
more than one place, Whether you admit that 
repreſentation be local, or otherwiſe, I ſhall con- 
tend that ſuffrage. ſhould follow property. A 
frecholder poſſeſſing property in different counties, 
may juſtly ſay, while my privilege was burden- 
fome, it was not withheld, why ſhould it be taken 
away when that burden is removed? Reſidence 
near a candidate gives knowledge; but it alſo cre- 
ates: prejudice. - From the open and eaſy commu- 
nication exiſting in this kingdom, the characters 
of candidates are eaſily known, and he who has 
property in various counties may be preſumed 
from the accumulation of that property, to exer- 
ciſe his right in each with greater purity and pub- 
lick ſpirit. dw l kalig 0 
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I hope it has been fully proved that you have 
greatly exaggerated the evils of our preſent mode 
of repreſentation, and while frail men muſt be 
the electors of frail men no change can provide 
againſt abuſes. 


7 


If you will excuſe the compariſon, I muſt take 
from your minus, and I muſt take from your plus, 


and if the balance be trifling, let us bring the 


account to an amicable concluſion. Like con- 
tending parties in a court of juſtice, we may be 


conſiderable loſers, we cannot be material gainers 
by a contelt, 


To ſpeak without a figure, let us not aſſi- 
milate preſent evils to thoſe which the Reforma- 
tion and Revolution have effectually removed: 
And as the moſt. deſirable changes have their 
inconvenience, partly owing to the frailty, and 
partly to the perverſeneſs of mankind, let us not 
forget that the Reformation has given apparent 
ſanction to all the deluſions of ſectaries, to a 
jealouſy againſt eccleſiaſticks, and to murmurs 
againſt their remaining property, and that the Re- 
volution has given apparent ſanction to the ca- 


bals of ſedition, and to the reveries of republicans, 


to principles which would ſhake the throne from 
| its 


CR | 
its foundation, and annihilate that prerogative, 
which obſequiouſneſs cannot enlarge, and, as we 
hope, faction will never be able to contract. 


Having, as I think“, clearly proved upon a for- 
mer occaſion, that Dr. Price, inſtead of being that 
liberal, that meek, that candid man you would re- 
preſent him, was coarſe, virulent, and malignant. 
I ſhall only remind you at preſent, that he ad- 
vanced one of the groſſeſt falſhoods that could be 
uttered by the mouth of man, namely, that much 
of the depravity of the kingdom is owing to the dgſects in 
our liturgy. | 


Of the papers and documents which you in- 
tend to publiſh, I only wiſh the real friends of the 
conſtitution may have patience to read them; your 
defence will be your condemnation, 


Of yourſelf, as chairman of the ſplenetic and 
querulous, of Dr. Prieſtley, of Mr. Whitbread, of 
Mr. Grey, and Major Cartwright, I ſhall ever ſay, 
Da iſtos patronos adverſariis. Of Mr. Grey in par- 
ticular, the advocate of the diſſenters and the re- 
tailer of their calumny, the clergy of Birmingham, 
of whom he ſays he can believe any thing, will ever 
think it immaterial what he beheves. 


* Preface to the Sermon on the Teſt Laws. 
+ May our adverſaries ever have ſuch advocates. Th 
i e 
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The moſt brilliant talents may. be diſgraced by 


turbulence of Wee and *. the 8 
of cenſure. 1 


As to yourſelf, 1 2 have proved that much 
of your complaint is groundleſs, and as the 


French have ſtricken the bows blow, your ACRE 


to Mr. Pitt i is uſeleſs, | 


5 * 


"x he te attempts ack have . uſed 
to convince the lower claſſes of the people. that 
they are happy, have already been more ſucceſsful 


than we expected, and 1 conſole myſelf chat the 


whole community is repreſented in the proper ſenſe 
of repreſentation, not only by the Houſe of Com- 


mons, but by the Houſe of Peers, and by our 


gracious. Sovereign himſelf... They act in our 
ſtead, and they cannot ruin us without being in- 


volved! in the ruin. . 42 3 8 


1 ac, 8 
= Sir, 18 va9to 41 q 
' Your obedient Servant, 
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